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LETTER 

T  O  T  H  E 

CRAFTSMEN ,  &c. 

Gentlemen, 

H  E  great  and  fudden 
Change  we  fee  in  the 
Face  of  the  Affairs  of 
Europe ,  by  the  War 
made  upon  the  Em¬ 
peror,  being  become 
the  Subjeft  of  all 
Conversation,  you  will  eafily  believe 
me,  when  I  tell  you  it  was  lately  my 
Fortune  to  be  engaged  in  a  Difcourfe 
upon  that  Subject,  with  fome  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  happened  to  be  all  Friends 
to  the  prefent  Adminiftration  befides 
myfelf 
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On  thefe  Occafions  the  Craftf?nen 
feldom  fail  to  be  brought  in,  from 
the  Character  they  have  long  aflu- 
med  to  themfelves,  of  true  Patriots, 
and  able  Politicians,  And  fo  it  hap¬ 
pen’d  now  :  Upon  my  laying  fome- 
thing  I  had  learned  from  you,  whom 
they  knew  I  was  a  great  Admirer  of, 
they  asked  me,  What  was  the  Mean¬ 
ing  that  my  Friends  the  Craftfmen 
were  fo  filent  upon  this  great  Occa- 
fion  ?  Why,  if  they  were  fuch  Pa¬ 
triots  as  they  pretended  to  be,  they 
did  not  affift  their  Country  with  fome 
good  Advice,  'when  it  would  be  lb 
feafonable  ?  Why,  if  they  were  fuch 
able  Politicians,  they  did  not  fhew  it 
upon  fo  critical  a  Conjuncture,  when 
they  might  do  it  with  fo  much  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Publick,  and  fo  much 
Reputation  to  themfelves  ?  That 
while  Negociations  on  fome  late 
Occafions  hung  in  Sufpence,  they 
pretended  to  treat  the  Minifters  as 
mere  Blunderers  in  Politicks  ;  that 
during  the  Negociations,  as  the  Face 
of  Things  feemed  to  alter,  they 
had  changed  Sides,  and  had  taken 

the 
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the  Part  of  France ,  or  Spain ,  or  the 
Emperor,  as  they  thought  would 
moft  embarrafs  Affairs  ;  that  when 
the  Treaty  of  Seville  was  at  length 
concluded,  by  which  our  Commerce 
was  reftor,ed  and  fecured,  then  they 
pretended,  the  Minilters  had  begun 
at  the  wrong  End,  and  fhould  have 
treated  with  the  Emperor  firft :  And 
when  that  Difficulty  was  got  over, 
and  Friendffiip  was  reftored  with  the 
'Court  of  Vienna  (which  the  Miniftry 
knew-  they  always  had  in  their  Pow¬ 
er,  if  they  could  once  feparate  the 
Spanijh  Court  from  them,  and  for 
that  Reafon  very  wifely  began  there, 
and  attempted  that  firft,)  when  the 
Miniftry  had  happily  extricated  them- 
felves  out  of  thefe  Difficulties,  which 
their  Enemies  had  flattered  them- 
felves  they  would  not  be  able  to  do, 
v/hat  Part,  fay  they,  did  the  Craftf* 
men  take  then  ?  Why  truly,  they 
modeftly  aflumed  the  whole  Credit  of 
it  to  themfelves  ;  they  told  the 
World,  that  the  Minifters  had  at  laft 
blundered  into  what  was  right,  by 
fubmitting  to  follow  their  Directions 
and  Advice.  Now,  fay  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen, 
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tlemen,  if  the  Craftfmen  really  are 
the  great  Politicians  they  would  be 
thought  to  be,  what  means  this  af¬ 
fected  Silence  at  prelent  ?  Why 
don't  they  fpeak  out,  and  tell  us 
what  they  think  is  the  Intereft  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  nice  and  difficult 
Conjuncture  ? 

I  confefs,  I  felt  my  felf  here  under 
a  very  great  Difficulty,  and  had  often 
wonder'd  within  my  felf,  why  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  fuch  great  Abilities  chofe 
to  be  fo  much  upon  the  Referve  ;  and 
wanted  exceedingly  fome  of  their  In- 
ftruCtions,  to  know  what  Part  I  fliould 
take,  and  howr  I  might  belt  fupport  it 
in  the  Sequel  of  this  Converfation. 

But  that  I  might  feem  to  fay  lome- 
thing,  I  told  them,  you  did  not 
think  it  decent  to  prefcribe  to  the 
Adminiftration,  and  that  it  was  Time 
enough  to  interpofe,  when  you  law 
them  taking  wrong  Meafures.  But 
this  Anfwer  would  not  pafs  ;  what 
do  you  talk  of  Decency,  fay  they, 
in  Men,  who  have  for  lo  ma¬ 
ny  Years  fliewn,  that  they  have 
thrown  off  all  Regard,  not  only  to 
the  Miniftry,  but  to  the  Crown  it- 
...  felf? 
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felf  ?  And  how  trifling  is  it  to  lay, 
*tis  Time  enough  to  interpofe  with 
their  Advice  when  the  Minifters  are 
entring  into  wrong  Meafures  ?  This 
might  pals  in  the  Mouths  of  Men,, 
who  have  a  better  Opinion  of  thole 
in  the  Adminiftration  ;  but  in  Men 
who  pretend  the  Minifters  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  wrong,  and  are  fuch  Blun¬ 
derers  that  they  hardly  ever  devi¬ 
ate  into  what  is  right ;  for  Men  of 
fuch  confummate  Wifdom  as  the 
Cmftfmerij  and  who  can  do  their 
Country  Inch  fignal  Service  by  their 
early  Advice ;  for  fuch  Men  to  lit  fi¬ 
le  nt  and  lay  nothings  when  a  few 
Words  fpoken  in  Time,  might  per¬ 
haps  be  the  laving  of  their  Country 
from  infinite  Mifchief  ;  this  lurely 
nothing  can  exeufe  :  And  after  this 
they  muft  either  renounce  their 
Patriotifm,  and  pretended  Love  to 
their  Country,  or  give  up  their  Claim 
to  a  fuperior  Skill  in  Politicks  * 
or  eonfefs  that  they  mean  Themfelves 
more  than  their  Country,  and  live  ftili 
in  Hopes,  that  the  Diftreffes  which 
may  pofGfoiy  be  brought  upon  the 

Go- 
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Government,  may  force  it  to  change 
Hands,  and  try  whether  thele  able 
Men  can  mend  Matters. 

To  this,  I  told  them,  That  I  did 
indeed  wonder  as  well  as  they,  at 
the  Silence  you  had  kept,  when  I 
thought  it  of  fo  much  Confequenee 
for  Men  of  your  Abilities  to  give 
the  World  your  Senfe  of  Things, 
but  that  I  could  by  no  Means  allow 
of  the  Conftrudion  they  put  upon 
it  ;  that  it  could  not  be  expe&ed 
you  fhould  affift  with  your  Advice 
Men  you  fo  much  difliked,  before 
it  appeared  to  the  World  by  their 
wrong  Condud,  how  much  they 
wanted  it ;  and  that  if  you  did  pro- 
pofe  to  ferve  your  fel ves  by  it,  that  was 
not  in  my  Opinion  at  all  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  or  blamed :  That  it  was  a 
laudable  Ambition  in  Men  of  fo 
much  Merit,  to  defire  to  be  in  a 
Condition  to  ferve  their  Country  by 
being  in  a  publick  Station  •  and  that 
it  was  but  a  juft  Reward  to  liich  fu- 
perior  Abilities,  to  be  put  in  the 
Places  of  greateft  Truft  and  Diftinc- 
tion  \  but  that  I  was  perluaded  yoa 

would 
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Would  upon  no  Confideratian  fuffef 
your  Country  to  be  ruined,  but  time-^ 
ly  interpofe,  and  by  ydur  wife  Coun- 
fels  fave  even  thefe  Minifters,  rather 
than  not  fave  a  Country,  for  which 
you  had  fo  much  Love  and  fo  warm 
a  Zeal. 

But  thefe  Anfwers  Would  not  be 
accepted  ;  they  infilled  on  it,  that 
you  had  neither  the  Hone  fly  0f  Pa¬ 
triots,  nor  the  Wifdom  of  Politici¬ 
ans  ;  and  that  the  whole  Secret  was 
nothing  more  than  this  :  That  you 
were  refolved,  at  any  Rate,  to  diftrefs 
the  Miniftry  all  you  could,  in  Hopes 
of  getting  into  their  Places  ;  that 
all  your  Politicks  confifted  only  in 
this  fingle  Point,  to  take,  in  all  Ca- 
fes,  the  oppofite  Side  to  the  Mini¬ 
ftry,  whatever  it  were;  that  your 
pall  Conduct  Ihewed  the  Truth  of 
this  in  a  Manner  that  made  it  unde¬ 
niable  ;  and  that  your  pretended  Skill 
in  Politicks,  was  nothing  more  than  to 
declaim  plaufibly  for  and  againft  any 
Thing  you  pleafed  •  which,  fay 
they,  in  Queftions  of  a  complicated 
Nature,  as  political  ones  always  are„ 
is  at  any  Time  a  Very  eafy  Thing* 

B  Fo* 
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For  in  Cafes  of  this  kind,  there  are 
always  Conveniences  and  Inconve¬ 
niences  on  every  Side  :  What  then 
has  a  Declaimer  to  do?  but  to  multi¬ 
ply  and  magnify  the  Inconveniences 
of  the  Meal  ores  he  would  oppofe,  and 
to  leffen,  if  not  conceal  entirely,  the 
Things  that  are  to  be  laid  for  them. 
And  how  very  eafy  this  is,  we  will 
fhevv  you,  lay  they,  in  the  very  Cafe 
now  before  us.  Whereas  true  Wif- 
dom  confifts  in  weighing  carefully 
one  Thing  againft  another,  and  judg¬ 
ing  well  on  which  Side  the  greater 
Probability  lies ,  for  in  political 
Affairs,  Matters  will  not  admit  of 
Demon  ft  rat  ion  ;  he  is  the  ableft  Man 
that  makes  the  fnrewdeft  Conje&ures, 
and  takes  his  Meafures  accordingly  : 
But  as  it  is  at  rnoft  but  Conjecture, 
many  Things  may  happen  to  defeat 
the  wifeft  Meafures;  which  is  the 
Reafon  why  all  the  World  are  fen- 
lible  of  the  Folly  and  Iniquity  of 
judging  of  Meafures  meerly  by  E- 
vents. 

Thefe  Gentlemen  being  fo  confi¬ 
dent  of  their  own  Abilities,  and 
pretending  with  fo  much  Affurance 

that 
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that  all  your  boafted  Skill  in  Poli¬ 
ticks  was  nothin  o'  but  Declamation, 
I  had  a  Mind  to  make  the  Experi¬ 
ment :  Pray,  Gentlemen,  Paid  1,  if  it 
be  lo  eaiy  to  give  Opinions,  and 
fupport  them  by  plaufible  Reafon- 
in.s  in  Things  of  this  intricate  Na¬ 
ture,  be  pleafed  to  favour  me  fo  far 
as  to  tell  me  what  you  think  is  moft 
for  the  Intereft  of  England  at  this 
Time  •  for  I  muft  own  I  am  entire¬ 
ly  at  a  Lois  what  Judgment  to  make 
in  the  prelent  Situation  of  Affairs. 

You  miftake  us,  replyed  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  •  We  don’t  pretend  to 
fay,  what  Meaiiires  it  is  moft  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  Government  to  take  in 

\ 

the  prefent  critical  Juncture  •  that 
we  leave  to  our  Superiors,  to  thole, 
whole  known  Abilities,  and  long  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Bufinefs,  and  whofe  Know¬ 
ledge  of  many  Things  which  are  and 
muft  needs  be  Secrets  to  Peribns  of 
our  private  Station,  enable  them  to 
make  a  much  truer  Judgment  than 
any  of  us  can  pretend  to,  and  whole 
Intereft  it  is  to  do  what  is  heft  for 
the  Nation,  as  much  as  it  can  be  of 
any  Men  in  the  whole  Kingdom,  let 

B  i  them 
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them  be  who  they  will.  We  {hall 
therefore  not  eafiiy  fufpedt  the  Pru¬ 
dence  of  the  Meafures  they  fhall 
think  fit  to  take,  or  fancy,  if  we 
were  in  their  Places,  we  could  do 
better  •  all  we  fay  is,  that  it  is  eafy 
to  declaim  on  either  Side  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  Queftion,  from  the  complex  Na¬ 
ture  of  it ;  and  this  we  will  under¬ 
take  to  fhew  you  prefently,  take 
which  Side  you  will. 

I  was  not  enough  prepared  to  take 
any  Side  in  fo  difficult  a  Point,  and 
upon  which  fo  little  has  been  faid 
as  yet  in  Print  ;  and  therefore  de¬ 
fied  to  be  excufed  from  taking*  a 
Part,  and  that  they  who  feemed  to 
have  confidefd  the  Matter  more  a 
great  deal  than  I  had  done,  would 
ehufe  what  Side  they  pleafed. 

Upon  this  one  of  them  began 
thus:  We  did  not  expedl  you  fhould 
take  a  Side  as  your  full  Judgment 
and  Opinion,  but  only  for  Argu¬ 
ment's  Sake,  and  to  fliew  you  how 
eafily  marly  fpecious  Things  might 
be  faid  againft  it  ;  but  fince  you  de¬ 
cline  the  taking  one  Side  rather  than 

another, 
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another,  let  us  put,  fays  he,  all  the 

feveral  Sides  in  which  this  Affair  can 

-  ■  *  . 

be  considered. 

A  War  is,  you  fee,  begun  in 
Europe  by  a  powerful  Alliance  a- 
gainft  the  Emperor  *  What  now  fhall 
England  do  ?  There  is  but  one  of 
thefe  three  Ways  the  Government 
can  poffibly  take :  Either  to  obferve  a 
Neutrality  between  the  contending 
Powers ;  or  to  enter  briskly  into  the 
War  in  Support  of  the  Emperor  5  or 
to  fufpend  a  little,  and  remain  for 
feme  time  in  a  State  of  Inaftion,  in 
order  to  fee  what  Turn  Things  will 
take,  and  concert  with  our  Allies  the 
Jikelieft  Meafures  for  reftoring  the 
Peace  of  Europe ,  with  a  due  Attenti¬ 
on  and  Regard  to  our  own  particular 
Interefts,  by  proper  Stipulations  be¬ 
fore  we  engage  too  far.  Which  ever 
of  thefe  Sides  the  Government  fhall 
think  it  moft  for  our  Intereft  to  take, 
I  will  anfwer  for  it  the  Craft  [men 
will  take  the  Contrary,  and  will  find 
a  great  many  Reafons  to  fhew  "tis 
wrong.  We  will  try  this,  if  you 
pleafe,  in  each  Cafe, 
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Let  11s  fuppofe,  firft,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  chules  to  obferve  a  Neutrality. 
A  great  deal  may  be  eafily  laid  a  - 
gain  ft  this :  It  is  to  fit  Hill,  and  to 
fee  that  Balance  of  Power  deftroy- 
ed,  which  we  have  procured  at  the 
Expence  of  fo  much  Blood  and  Trea- 
fure  ;  that  it  is  throwing  up  at  once 
all  the  Fruits  of  the  laft  glorious 
War;  that  France  will  loon  be  as 
formidable  as  it  was  in  the  Time  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  prepare 
Fetters  for  all  Europe ;  that  if  the 
Houfe  of  yhtfkria  be  forced  to  truckle 
to  France ,  it  may  be  driven  to  pur- 
chafe  its  Peace  by  Conceffions  and 
Agreements  very  prejudicial  to  the 
maritime  Powers,  and  to  England  in 
particular  ;  that  if  the  Emperor  be 
forced  into  an  ignominious  Peace, 
there  will  not  be  any  where  a  Suf¬ 
ficient  Power  left  to  make  head 
againft  France ,  elpecially  with  all  the 
Weight  of  Spain  on  its  Side,  and  in 
Poffeffion  of  all  the  Strength  and 
Trade  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  In  fliort,  that  if  by  cur  Neu¬ 
trality 
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trail  ty  we  fuffer  the  Emperor  to 
be  ruined  or  brought  too  low,  our 
Commerce,  our  Liberties,  our  Reli¬ 
gion  will  be  precarious,  or  rather  fure 
to  be  loft  in  a  very  few  Years.  To 
chufe  therefore  a  Neutrality,  would 
be  an  Argument  of  a  weak  and 
cowardly  Miniftry,  who  had  neither 
the  Wifdom  nor  the  Courage  to  take 
vigorous  Meafures  in  a  Conjun&ure 
where  they  were  fo  neceiTary  *  and 
that  they  facrificed  their  Country,  to 
purchafe  their  own  Eafe  and  Conti¬ 
nuance  in  Power,  for  want  either  of 
Eorefight  to  fee  the  Confequences  of 
Jo  wrong  a  Conduct,  or  of  Elonefty 
to  purfue  the  Meafures  they  law 
were  right. 

Well  •  now,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  *- 
Tuppofe  the  Government,  for  thefe  or 
other  Reafons,  to  reject  a  Neutrality, 
and  enter  briskly  and  vigoroufly,  with¬ 
out  lofing  time,  into  theDefence  of  the 
Emperor  :  Will  the  Cfaftfmen  allow 
this  to  be  right  ?  By  no  means,  they 
will  tell  us  it  was  our  Intereft  to  keep 
neuter  ;  that  we  have  no  Concern  in 
the  Quarrel  into  which  the  Emperor 

has 
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lias  brought  himfelf  ;  that  Engl  arid  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Poland ;  that  the 
Emperor  might  have  ftill  enjoyed 
his  Dominions  in  Peace,  if  he  would 
have  let  the  Poles  alone,  and  per¬ 
mitted  a  free  People  to  pleafe  them- 
felves  with  a  Choice  of  the  King  they 
liked  beft ;  that  he  knew  how  much 
Ffance  would  refent  his  Oppofition 
to  Stanijlaus ,  and  yet  would  venture 
to  provoke,  without  providing  againft 
the  Confequences  it  would  probably 
expofe  him  to,  or  being  in  a  Condi¬ 
tion  to  defend  his  own  Territories* 
That  England  has  very  little  Obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Emperor,  who  for  Twenty 
Years  paft  has  fhe  wn  not  the  leaft  Cora- 
plaifance  to  Powers  he  is  fo  much  obli¬ 
ged  to,  as  all  the  World  knows  he  is 
to  us  and  the  States;  witnefi  his  Oji end 
Trade,  and  his  Treaty  with  Spain  : 
that  the  very  Country  we  recovered  at 
fo  vaft  an  Expence  of  Blood  and  Trea- 
lure  for  him,  he  turned  againft  us  as 
foon  as  he  could,  and  endeavoured  to 
hurt  us  in  fo  eftential  a  Point  as  that 
of  our  Commerce,  by  which  alone  if 
is  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  the 

great 
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great  Things  we  did  in  his  Defence  : 
That  while  he  has  the  Dominion  of 
thefe  Countries,  the  Defence  of  them 
is  left  to  us  •  that  he  has  not  a  (ingle 
Town  in  a  proper  Condition  of  ~De-: 
fence  in  all  Flanders ,  with  Refpect 
either  to  the  Fortifications,  Troops, 
Ammunition,1  or  Magazines  for  their 
Subfiftance  :  that  the  Weight  and 
Ex  pence  of  all  this  is  left  to  England 
and  Holland \  whofe  Intereft  the  Em¬ 
peror  knows  it  is,  that  thefe  Coun¬ 
tries  (hould  not  fall  into  the  Hands 
of  France  j  that  this  is  moft  ungrate-* 
fill  and  moft  unjuftifiable  Ufage,  af¬ 
ter  what  we  have  done  for  him  ;  and 
therefore  the  Dutch  have  taken  the 
only  wife  Part  in  coming  into  a  Trea¬ 
ty  of  Neutrality  with  France  for  the 
Low-Countries ;  and  that  if  the  Eng - 
lifh  Miniftry  had  the  Integrity,  the 
Wifdom,  and  Prudence  of  theirs,  we 
fhould  have  gone  into  the  fame  Mea- 
fures :  That  the  Balance  of  Power  is  a 
chimerical  Bufinels,  and  is  every  Day 
fhifting  ;  and  that  if  we  muft  be 
drawn  into  a  War  every  Time  a 
weak  or  ambitious  Prince  will  pro¬ 
voke  a  fuperior  Power,  we  (hall  ne- 

C  ver 
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vcr  be  at  Peace,  but  every  Bay  be  ex- 
pofed  to  fuffer  by  the  Folly  of  others, 
though  our  own  Conduft,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  other  Princes,  be  never  fo  up¬ 
right  and  inoffenfive  ;  that  no  body 
can  anfwer  for  the  Events  of  War, 
or  be  fure  what  may  be  the  Ifliie  of 
it ;  that  many  Incidents  may  happen 
to  prevent,  or  bring  things  back  into 
the  State  we  would  have  them,  with¬ 
out  our  engaging  ;  that  the  good  Ef¬ 
fects  of  a  Neutrality  are  immediate 
and  vifible  to  every  body,  by  the 
great  Increafeof  our  Trade,  which  is 
already  fo  fenlibly  felt  by  the  De¬ 
mands  for  our  Corn,  and  other  Ex¬ 
portations  ;  and  that  it  is  always  the 
Intereft  of  a  trading  Nation,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  keep  in  Peace  ;  whereas  the 
Inconveniences  of  a  War  are  fure  to 
be  feverely  felt,  while  the  Conveni¬ 
ences  are  remote  and  very  uncertain. 
This  is  what  may  be  laid  at  firft 
Sight  in  favour  of  a  Neutrality  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  the  Craftfmen  would  be 
able  to  fay  a  great  deal  more  when 
they  have  laid  their  Heads  together, 
-and  have  whetted  their  Wits  how  to 
.  *  .  oppofe 
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oppofe,  in  the  keeneft  Manner,  the 
Part  the  Miniftry  fhall  have  advifed 
againft  it.  Befides  many  things  they 
will  have  to  fay  againft  entring  vigo¬ 
rously  into  the  War,  they  will  tell  us, 
that  we  had  no  Hand  in  what  gave 
Birth  to  this  War,  and  that  we  fhall  in 
the  Conclufion  reap  no  Advantage  from 
it ;  that  the  Burden  of  it  therefore 
ought  to  lye  upon  thofe  whom  it  moft 
concerns  ;  that  England  is  already  fo 
exhaufted,  fo  involved  in  Debt,  and 
lo  loaded  with  Taxes,  that  it  is  impofi- 
fible  to  find  fufficient  Refources  for  a 
vigorous  War ;  and  that  we  are  reduced 
to  this  Condition  by  the  Part  we  took 
in  the  two  laft  Wars  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Houfe  of  ^dujlria ,  and  in  Sup* 
port  of  the  Revolution }  and  partly  by 
the  ill  Returns  the  Emperor  has  made 
us  fince,  by  his  fetting  up  the  Often# 
Company,  and  his  unnatural  Engage* 
ments  with  Spain,  in  prejudice  of  his 
old  faft  Friends  and  Allies  •  and  there¬ 
fore  a  vigorous  War  is  neither  reafon- 
able,  nor  poffible  to  be  expected  from 
us?  by  a  Prince  to  whom  we  have  fo 
]itt}e  Obligation. 

C  5?  Tet 
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Let  us  now  fuppofe,  in  the  laft 
Place,  that  the  Miniftry  take  the  third 
Way  I  mention'd,  and  decline  not  on¬ 
ly  a  Neutrality,  but  alio  to  take  Part 
with  the  Emperor  immediately,  and 
chufe  rather  to  continue  for  fome  time 
in  a  State  of  Inaction  and  Sufpence, 
till  they  fee  what  other  Powers  will 
do  who  are  more  nearly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  concerned,  and  particularly  our 
Neighbours  the  Dutch ,  with  whom 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  England  will 
always  act  in  perfedt  Harmony  and 
Concert  :  Befidcs,  fince  if  we  engage, 
we  canft  engage  by  halves,  they  may 
think  it  proper  to  fee  what  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  able  to  do  himfelf,  and  how  far 
he  will  undertake  in  Defence  of  his 
own  Quarrel,  and  upon  what  Terms 
we  can  enter  into  it,  with  moft  Ad  van- 
tage  to  ourfelves.  But  is  there  nothing 
to  be  faid  againft  this  ?  Will  not  the 
Craftfmen  tell  us,  that  the  longer 
we  delay,  the  more  difficult  the 
Work  will  grow  •  that  by  fufpen- 
jding  thus  between  a  Neutrality  and 
a  vigorous  Profecution  of  the  War 
Immediately,  we  lofe  the  Benefit  of 

botf} 
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both  ;  that  our  Help  will  come  too 
late,  if  we  flay  till  the  French  and 
their  Allies  have  made  themfelves 
Mafters  of  all  Italy  :  But  that  if  we 
immediately  take  a  Part,  that  will 
cool  their  Courage,  and  make  them 
flacken  the  Vigour  with  which  they 
pufh  on  the  War  at  prefent ;  that  the 
Apprehenfion  of  a  Britijh  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  would  make  them  not 
fo  forward  in  gaining  Conquefts  they 
would  find  it  fo  difficult  to  maintain, 
when  the  Sea  was  fliut  up  to  them,  fo 
that  no  Troops  or  warlike  Stores  could 
come  that  Way  from  Spain  ;  and  that 
no  Door  would  be  open  but  thro"  the 
Territories  of  the  King  of  Sardinia . 
But  while  by  our  Sufpence  that  Apprer 
henfion  is  removed,  and  they  fee  they 
fhall  for  another  Year  be  Mafters  of 
thofe  Seas,  we  may  be  fure  they  will 
improve  the  Opportunities  we  give 
them,  to  the  utmoft.  And  our  In- 
aftion  will  not  only  put  it  in  their 
Power  to  pufh  fuccefsfully  their  Com 
quefts  in  thofe  Parts  5  but  will  be  an  Em 
couragement  to  them  to  make  a  more 
vigorous  Effort  on  the  Rhine >  than  they 
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would  otherwife  think  it  fafe  for  them 


to  attempt:  Oratleaft,  the  lefsOppofiti- 
on  they  will  find  there,  the  more  Troops 
they  will  be  at  Liberty  to  pour  into 


Italy,  In  fhort,  "tis  always  eafier  to 
prevent  Mischiefs  than  to  retrieve 
them  5  to  keep  Places  out  of  an  Ene¬ 
my's  Hands,  than  to  retake  them  j  ^nd 
therefore  if  a  vigorous  War  muft,  in 
the  laft  Refult  of  Things,  be  entred 
into,  the  fooner  the  better. 


>  v 


At  this  Rate  we  may  be  fiire  th zCraftf- 
Men  would  talk,  if  the  Miniftry  fhould 
go  into  this  Meafure.  Thus  you  fee,  up¬ 
on  all  Suppositions,  the  Craftfmen  will 
not  be  at  a  Lofs  for  Matter  to  declaim 


upon.  There  is  indeed  a  fourth  Way 
may  be  taken,  but  which  is  at  firft 
Sight  fo  mafiifeftiy  wrong,  that  if  the 
Craftfmen  fhould  efpoufe  it,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  very  eafy  even  for  fuch 
able  Demagogues  to  gain  the  People 
to  their  Side  5  and  that  is  to  take  a  Part 
in  the  War,  but  not  to  engage  deep 
in  it:  Tis  impofiible  the  Miniftry  fhould 
make  fo  abfurd  a  Choice  $  and  there* 
fore  there  is  no  great  need  of  pon- 
iidcring  what  thefe  Gentlemen  would 
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fay  againft  it.  But.  for  Arguments 
Sake,  let  us  fdr  once  fuppofe  it,  that 
the  Miniftry  fhoulci  in  the  prefent  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Nation,  and  in  Relent' 
merit'  of  theUfage  we  have  met  .with 
from  the  Emperor,  take  a  Middle  Way 
between  a  Neutrality  and  a  vigorous 
War  5  and  in  Defence  of  fuch  a 
Meafure  tell  us,,  that  we  ought  not 
to  engage  in  it  as  Principals,  but  as 
Acceffories  only,  fince  we  are  not  the 
Parties  immediately  concerned.  Who 
does  not  fee  what  the  Craftfmen 
would  then  fay  ?  that  the  Point  to  be 
confidered  is  not  what  the  Emperor 
has  deferred  of  the  Britijh  Nation^ 
but  what  it  is  our  Intereft  to  do; 
that  that  is  the  only  Confideration 
Ihould  govern  Princes  in  the  Mea- 
fures  they  take  writh  refped  to  War 
or  Peace,  and  not  Likes  or  Diflikes 
to  this  or  that  Prince,  and  how  he 
has  behaved  on  this  or  that  Occafion  : 
That  theQueftion  is, What  is  now  pro- 
per  to  be  done  ?  Whether  becaufe  we 
are  out  of  Humour  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  and  he  has  given  perhaps  but  too 
juft  Caufe  for  it  $  we  lhall,  to  fhew  our 

Re- 
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Refentment,  go  into  Meafures  deftru- 
ftivc  to  our  own  real  Interefts?  That 
the  Diftin&ion  of  Principal  and  Accef- 
/dry  looks  like  fomething,  but  often  at 
theBottom  is  really  nothing  butWords: 
That  in  a  Confederacy  it  mu  ft  be  con- 
fidered,  not  only  how  far  the  feveral 
Parties  are  interefted,  but  what  the  real 
Strength  of  each  refpedtively  is  •  and 
how  much  Power,  upon  the  whole, 
is  neceffary  to  be  a  Match  for  the 
Power  they  unite  againft.  For  Ex¬ 
ample,  If  twenty  Degrees  of  Strength 
are  neceflary  to  lupport  the  Emperor 
in  the  prefent  War,  let  us  luppofe 
the  Powers  we  would  join  with,  can 
together  make  up  fourteen  Parts ;  that 
England ,  either  in  purfuance  of  Trea¬ 
ties,  or  upon  a  Proportion  of  Interefts 
in  the  War,  ought  to  furnifh  only  three 
Parts ;  fo  that  in  the  whole  here  will 
be  feventeen ;  what  fhall  we  do  ?  ’tis 

1  J 

plain  here  are  threeDegrees  of  Strength 
wanting  to  enable  the  Confederacy  to 
carry  on  the  War  with  Vigour,  and 
reafonable  Hopes  of  Succefs  :  England 
won’t  furnilh  them,  becaufe  it  is  be¬ 
yond  their  Proportion,  and  they  are 

obliged 
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obliged  to  furnifh  only  pro  rata  ; 
and  the  other  Allies  can’t  :  Why,  if 
we  perfift  in  this  Refolution  of  en¬ 
gaging  no  farther,  the  Confederacy 
mu  ft  break,  the  weakeft  Parties  will 
feparate,  and  make  their  Peace  firit  at 
the  Expence  of  the  reft,  and  the  War 
muft  needs  end  unhappily  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  had  better  not  have  entred 
into  the  War  at  all. 

And  as  for  the  Plea  of  not  being 
able  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  War ;  tho9 
I  do  allow  there  is  but  too  much 
Truth  in  it,  I  believe  the  Craftfmen 
would  treat  that  as  a  very  ridiculous 
Pretence,  and  would  argue  from  the 
Luxury  of  the  Nation,  and  the  ex¬ 
travagant  expenftve  Way  we  are  run 
into,  in  Buildings,  Gardenings,  Pic¬ 
tures,  Jewels,  Plate,  Equipage,  and 
Tables,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend 
Inability  in  lb  good  a  Caufe,  when 
fo  much  Money  might  be  raifed  by 
retrenching  our  Expences  in  thefe 
and  the  like  Articles. 

The  Example  of  Holland ,  I  don’t 
know  what  they  would  fay  to,  but 
I  know  what  they  ftiotild  fay  to  it  ; 

D  they 
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they  fhould  fay,  that  in  the  laft  War 
the  States  engaged  greatly  beyond 
their  Strength,  upon  the  Faith  of 
England  *  and  that  after  a  moft  ex- 
penfive  and  luccefsful  War,  they  were 
Jcandaloufly  abandon'd  by  a  Miniliry, 
whofe  Memory  will  be  had  in  ever- 
lafting  Abhorrence  by  all  good  Eng- 
lifh  as  well  as  Dutch  Men  ;  that  this 
fatal  Iffue  of  the  laft  War,  whofe 
Glory  and  Fruits  were  all  thrown 
away  by  not  an  inglorious ,  but  igno¬ 
minious  Treaty ,  has  both  difabled  and 
frightned  them  from  entring  far  into 
another  War,  till  their  Safety  fhall 
render  it  abfolutely  unavoidable. 

But  if  we  really  are  in  fo  exhaufted 
a  Condition,  they  will  fay  ;tis  owing  to 
the  vaft  Debts  con  trailed  in  Support 
of  the  Revolution,  which  we  have  paid 
dearly  for,  and  to  the  ill  Conduit  of 
the  Miniftry,  who  have  done  fo  lit¬ 
tle  in  fo  many  Years  of  Peace  to 
leffen  that  heavy  Load  of  Debts, 
which  wife,  and  frugal,  and  honeft 
Minifters  would  before  now  have 
made  a  great  Progrefs  in  ;  and  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  Method  of  War  under 

the 
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the  Management  of  fuch  Minifters? 
is  a  vain  Attempt,  and  from  which  no 
Good  can  ever  be  expe&ed. 

Thus,  (Sir,  we  have  Ihewn  you, 
that  let  the  Miniftry  take  what  Fart 
they  will,  their  Enemies  can  never  be 
at  a  Lois  forTopicks  to  urge  againft 
it,  and  talk  plaufibly  at  leaft  to  the 
Populace,  who  mu  ft  needs  be  very 
ill  Judges  of  fuch  difficult  and  intri¬ 
cate  Affairs,  fince  kis  fo  little  they 
know  to  form  a  Judgment  by  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  Craftfmen  have  taken  great 
Pains  to  read  weekly  long  Leftures  to 
them,  and  make  them  fancy  them- 
ielves  to  be  able  Politicians. 

I  could  not  but  allow  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  to  be  fo  far  in  the  right,  as 
to  admit,  that  any  Side  in  political 
Queftions  may,  by  Men  of  tolera¬ 
ble  Abilities,  be  made  to  appear  ei¬ 
ther  very  fpecious  and  plaufible,  or 
ridiculed  and  exploded,  as  may  belt 
anfwer  their  particular  Views  :  But  X 
flatter  myfelf,  you  Gentlemen  whom 
X  addrefs  this  to,  have  that  Pene¬ 
tration,  that  you  know  what  is  re¬ 
ally  for  the  Intereff  of  your  Coun- 
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try,  and  that  you  have  too  much  Re¬ 
gard  to  it,  to  ad  againft  your  Con- 
fcience  and  Judgment,  in  efpouhng, 
at  this  important  Jundure,  a  Side  you 
think  to  be  wrong. 

But  the  Gentlemen  I  was  arguing 
with  would  by  no  Means  allow  this : 
They  faid,  that  if  you  efpoufed  even 
the  right  Side,  you  would  do  it  for 
a  wrong  Reafon,®  and  be  mixing  falfe 
Colours  in  every  Argument  with 
Truth  *  that  you  would  by  a  pretend¬ 
ed  Enquiry  into  the  Caufes  and  Oc¬ 
casion  of  this  War,  tho’  fuch  an  En¬ 
quiry  be,  as  to  the  Miniltry,  altoge¬ 
ther  ufelefs  and  unneceffary,  endea¬ 
vour  to  throw  it  upon  them  ;  that 
they  had  not  by  proper  Representa¬ 
tions  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  pre¬ 
vented  the  Handle  they  have  given 
for  it ;  and  that'tis  originally  owing  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  in  Banger  of  lofingall  his  Do¬ 
minions  in  Italy .  If  you  tell  them 
they  were  not  the  Minifters  that  made 
that  Alliance  ;  and  that  therefore  if 
it  twas  wrong,  the  Blame  Should  not 
be  laid  on  them  j  the  Cfaftfmen  will 

tell 
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tell  us,  that  theprefent  Miniftry  ren- 
dred  that  Treaty  effeftual  by  that  of 
Seville .  Admit  this :  Shall  a  King  of 
Rngla?id  make  Treaties,  and  not  pre- 
ferye  his  Honour  in  performing  them? 
Had  not  Spain  a  Right  to  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  it,  in  Confideration  of 
giving  up  Sicily  to  the  Emperor? 
And  had  not  ten  Years  fhewn,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  render  the  Quadruple  Al¬ 
liance  effectual,  but  the  Variation 
made  in  it  by  that  of  Seville ,  by  fub- 
ftituting  Spanip  inftead  of  'Neutral 
Troops  ?  But  how  is  this  theCaufe 
of  the  War  in  Italy?  How  has  this 
occafion'd  the  Danger  the  Empe¬ 
ror  is  in  ?  Did  France  enter  Italy  by 
the  Dominions  yielded  to  Don  Carlosy 
by  Parma  or  Florence  ?  No,  'tis  ma- 
nifeftly  other  wife.  ;Tis  the  King  of 
Sardinia  has  let  France  in  to  fwallow 
up  Italy  *  that  was  the  Door  which 
was  opened  for  the  War  that  has  al¬ 
ready  devoured  the  Milanefe ,  by  the 
Entrance  of  French  Troops  without 
the  leaft  Affiftance  from  the  Spanip 
Garrifons  in  tfufcany,  or  any  Forces 
that  came  that  Way.  Had  that  Door 

been 
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been  kept  {hut,  the  Emperor  would 
have  been  in  as  little  Danger  on  that 
Side  as  on  any  other.  And  why  was 
it  not  kept  ftiut  ?  Is  the  Rnglijh 
Miniftry  to  anfwer  for  that  ?  Had  they 
the  keeping  of  the  Key  ?  If  the  Empe¬ 
ror, by  any  illUfage  provoked  theKing 
of  Sardinia  into  this  extraordinary 
Step,  or  if  he  took  it  without  fufficient 
Provocation,  how  are  the  Miniftry  to 
blame  ? 

The  Part  the  King  of  Sardinia  has 
taken,  was  fo  unexpected,  and  is  fo 
extremely  hazardous  to  his  own  Xn- 
terefts,  that  the  Emperor,  the  Power 
infinitely  mo  ft  concerned  to  have  a 
watchful  Eye  upon  him,  could  not 
be  made  to  enter  in  earneft  into  a 
real  Apprehenfion  or  Belief  of  it ; 
if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  left  his 
Italian  Dominions  fo  defencelefs.  I 
am  afraid  wife  Princes  fometimes 
make  very  wrong  Judgments  of  their 
Neighbours, in  thinking  that  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  do  fo  or  fo,  becaufe  im 
Wifdom  and  good  Policy  they  ought 
not.  But  perhaps  upon  Enquiry  it 
may  be  found,  that  the  Rnglijh  Mi- 

millers 
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miters  did  apprehend  this  fatal  Step 
in  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  did 
all  they  could  to  prevent  it,  but 
to  no  Purpofe.  They  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe 
of  Savoy,  know,  their  Play  has  long 
been  to  embroil  the  Affairs  of  Europe , 
and  blow  up  into  a  W ar  the  Sparks  of 
Diilention  that  from  Time  to  Time 
they  have  difcovered  between  the  two 
great  Powers,  of  jluftria  and  Bourbon. 
This  they  have  pradifed  with  Succefs 
for  feveral  Generations,  and  in  all 
Wars,  however  they  have  ended  as 
to  the  other  Parties  engaged  in  them, 
have  found  their  own  Account ;  as 
we  all  know  they  remarkably  did  in 
the  Conclufion  of  the  laft.  If  the  King 
of  Sardinia  was  flattered  into  Hopes  of 
the  like  Succefs  from  frefh  Troubles, 
dis  eafy  to  fee  how  difficult  or  rather 
impoffible  it  was  to  keep  him,  actuated 
with  great  Expeditions  and  ftrong  Re- 
lentments,  from  entring  into  the  Views 
of  France ,  without  fuch  Expedients  as 
it  was  not  in  the  Power  of  the  F,ngli[Je 
Miniftry  to  give  or  procure  for  him. 
Such  a  Prince  will  be  fatisfkd  with  no¬ 
thing, 
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thing,  but  what  England  mu  ft  either 
give  itfelf,  or  be  Guarantee  for,  if  pro- 
mifed  by  the  Emperor.  This  was  in 
Fad  the  Cafe  in  the  two  laftWars,  in 
which  this  Houfe  would  ^pt  engage 
on  the  Side  of  the  Allies  upon  any 
other  Terms.  In  fhort,  "tis  plain  from 
theConduft  of  this  Prince,  that  nothing 
could  engage  him  to  come  into  a  Treaty 
to  prevent  a  War ;  but  either  our  giving 
to  him  large  Subfidies,  or  procuring 
to  him  an  Addition  of  Territories. 
But  how  was  this  laft  to  be  done? 
Muft  we  compel  the  Emperor  to  give 
him  Part  of  his  Dominions,  or  Pof- 
feffions  belonging  to  others,  to  keep 
him  quiet,  and  bring  him  into  rea- 
fonable  Meafures  ?  Is  this  juft  ?  And  if 
it  were,  is  it  in  our  Power  ?  And  as  to 
Subfidies  to  be  given  to  an  Ally  in 
Time  of  Peace,  to  prevent  his  en¬ 
gaging  in  Defigns  that  may  involve 
Europe  in  a  War,  we  already  know 
the  Senfe  of  the  Craftfmen  upon  this 
Point  too  well,  to  make  it  needful  to 
ask  how  they  would  approve  it.  There 
is  no  Point  they  would  be  able  to  de¬ 
claim  upon  with  more  Fire,  or  with 

more 
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more  Succels  on  the  Minds  of  thofe 
they  would  inflame.  Unlefs  therefore 
fame  other  Expedient  coiild  be  found* 
by  which  the  English  Miniftry  might 
effeftually  have  prevailed  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia  to  keep  in  the  Interefts  of 
-the  Emperor*  and  not  throw  himfelf* 
as  he  has  done*  into  the  Arms  of 
France ,  and  let  fo  formidable  a  Power 
into  Italy y  the  Craftfmen  muft  allow* 
that  xhzFrench  have  entred  by  thisWay, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  Power  of  the 
.  Miniftry  to  hinder  it ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  whoever  is  to  blame*  the  Fault  can¬ 
not,  with  the  leaft  Pretence  or-Colour 
of  Truth  be  charged  on  them  :  and 
yet  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  Qua¬ 
druple  Alliance,  and  the  fubfequent 
Treaties  which  have  been  made  to  per¬ 
fect  it  and  render  it  effectual,  will  be 
the  Burden  of  the  Song,  and  we  ftiall 
have  endlefs  Peels  rung  upon  them,  as 
the  Gaufe  of  the  Italian  War,  though 
nothing  be  more  evident  than  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  and  it  may  as  well  be  faid,  that 
Savoy  is  f  ufcany ,  or  Piedmont  Parma> 
or  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  Don  Carlos * 
as  that  thefe  Treaties  have  been 
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the  Caufe  of  France's  invading  the 
Milanefe . 

All  the  Influence  thofe  Treaties  have 
had,  I  think,  is  this,  that  they  have 
kept  off  this  War  for  fome  Years, 
which  would  otherwife  probably  have 
broken  out  much  fooner.  If  Spam 
has  been  drawn  into  this  War  up¬ 
on  the  Emperor’s  Non-compliance 
with  fome  Particulars  infilled  on 
'by  Spain  in  Favour  of  Don  Carlos , 
which  they  would  have  thought  to 
be  Appendages  of  thofe  Treaties,  how 
would  they  have  relented  it,  if  Eng¬ 
land  Kad  concurred  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror  to  defeat  the  whole  defign  of 
them  ?  But  ’tis  not  impoflible  but 
the  Craftfmen  may  charge  this  Quar¬ 
rel  alfo  upon  the  Miniftry  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  King  of  Spain  has  in  his 
Memorial  done  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  Minifters  fo  much 
Juftice,  as  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
ampleft  Manner,  their  prudent,  ho- 
neft  and  unwearied  Endeavours  to 
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prevent  a  Breach  between  that  Crown 
and  the  Emperor  on  that  Account. 

Another  thing  we  fhall,  as  I  have 

obferved, 
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obferved,  be  fure  to  hear  of  from  the 
Craft [men,  whatever  Side  they  take 
as  to  the  War,  is  the  Debts  of  the 
Nation,  which  they  are  not  content 
to  lay  upon  the  Miniftry,  but  upon 
the  Revolution  ;  to  render  that  odi¬ 
ous,  and  make  the  prelent  Generation 
weary  of  it,  who  did  not  feel  the 
Dangers  from  which  we  were  delive¬ 
red  by  it.  This  is  grown  very  fa- 
fhionable  with  thefe  Gentlemen,  and 
yet  I  mult  take  the  Liberty  to  fay, 
nothing  can  be  more  falfe  or  wicked ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  which  they 
Ihew  themfelves  more  truly  Tray  tors 
to  their  Country,  than  by  this  vile 
Imputation  thrown  upon  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  Debts  of  the  Nation, 
as  they  flood  at  the  Death  of  the 
late  Queen,  were  owing  to  the  two 
laft  Wars •  which  Wars  were  not  en- 
tred  into  to  fupport  merely  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  but  in  Defence  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  Religion,  and  the  Liberties  of 
Europe ,  again!!  the  Power  and  Am¬ 
bition  of  Lewis  the  Fourteeth,  and  his 
Attempts  of  Univerlal  Monarchy. 

For  iet  us,  fays  he,  conflder  what 

E  i  would 
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would  have  been  the  Cafe,  if  the  Revo¬ 
lution  had  never  happened,  or  rather, 
that  there  had  been  no  Occafion  for  it : 
Had  King  Charles  the  Second  been 
fucceeded  by  a  Proteftant  Prince,  and 
who  was  hearty  in  the  Interefts  of  his 

j 

People,  would  he  have  fat  ftill,  and 
fuffered  France  to  extend  its  Con- 
quefts  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine  ? 
Or  would  he  have  taken  Part  with  , 
the  Houfe  of  jduftria,  and  entred  vi- 
goroully  into  the  Confederacy  againft 
the  exorbitant  Power  of  France  ?  I 
think  it  can  be  no  Queftion,  what 
Part  a  wife  and  good  King  would 
have  taken :  Here  then  would  una¬ 
voidably  have  been  a  bloody  and  ex- 
penlive  War,  though  the  Revolution 
had  never  happened. 

And  had  a  Popifh  Prince  been  on 
the  Throne,  which  indeed  proved  to 
be  our  Fate,  Things  mu  ft  have  been 
much  worfe,  fince  he  would  have 
gone,  as  in  fad  he  did,  into  the  Mea- 
fures  of  France  ;  to  whole  ambitious 
Views,  had  not  the  Revolution  hap¬ 
pened,  it  would  have  been  impolfifyle 
to  have  fet  any  Bounds,  and  Great , 
;  ...  Britain 
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Britain  had  certainly  been  made  a 
Province  to  the  Grand  Monarch,  and 
we  had  been  Slaves  to  Popery  and  all 
the  Evils  o!  Arbitrary  Power. 

If  the  War  that  followed  upon 
the  Heels  of  the  Revolution  was 
more  expenfive  or  lefs  luccefsful  than 
it  might  have  been,  had  it  been  en- 
tred  into  by  a  Proteflant  King  of 
Britip  Birth,  that  muft  not  be  im¬ 
puted  to  our  glorious  Deliverer;  but 
to  the  Rubs,  Difficulties  and  Impe¬ 
diments  thrown  in  his  Way  by  a  Sett 
of  Men,  that  never  underftood  the 
Intereft  of  England ,  or  at  leaft  were 
never  true  to  it. 

And  as  to  the  feeond  War,  With 
what  Face  can  that  be  imputed  to 
the  Revolution?  'Tis  true  indeed  that 
France  gave  but  too  juft  Caufe  for  it 
by  the  Affront  put  upon  King  iVilliam 
and  the  Britip  Nation,  in  declaring 
and  acknowledging  the  Pretender ,  up¬ 
on  the  Death  of  King  James,  King  of 
Great  Britain :  But  if  that  Provocati¬ 
on  had  not  been  given,  would  any  Pro¬ 
teftant  Englp  King  have  tamely  buf¬ 
fered  the  Span ifb  Crown,  with  all  its 
Dominions  on  the  Continent,  and 
;  the 
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the  Riches  of  the  Indies ,  to  fall  into 
French  Hands  ?  Or  was  it  poffible  to 
hinder  it  without  a  W ar  ?  Certainly 
not;  a  War  was  become  abfolutely 
neceffary ;  it  was  accordingly  entred 
into  with  Vigour,  and  carried  on 
with  a  Succefs  anfwerable  to  the 
wife  and  powerful  Meafures  concert¬ 
ed  for  the  Support  of  it.  This  War, 
therefore,  is  no  more  chargeable  on 
the  Revolution  than  the  firft. 

If  England  did  net  reap  the  Fruits 
they  had  fo  much  Reaion  to  expect 
from  fo  glorious  a  War,  this  is  not 
chargeable  on  the  Revolution,  or  its 
Friends;  but  on  its  avowed  Enemies, 
on  thofe  who  prevailed  on  the  late 
Queen  to  remove  the  T reafurer  and  the 
General,  who  had  with  fuch  wonderful 
Succefs,  and  to  their  own  immortal 
Honour,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
her's  and  their  Country's  Service.  Had 
they  been  continued  in  Power  but 
one  Year  longer,  France  muft  have 
given  the  Allies  Carte  blanche  ;  the 
Way  had  been  open  for  our  Armies 
to  the  very  Gates  of  Paris .  This  is 
too  well  known  to  be  denied.  But 
this  was  a  Happinefs  too  great  for 

us  ; 
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tis  ;  we  had  it  in  View  only.  Thefe 
great  Men,  thefe  Pillars  of  the  State, 
thefe  Supports  of  the  grand  Alliance,, 
in  whole  Wifdom  and  Integrity  eve¬ 
ry  Part  of  the  Confederacy  had  an 
entire  Confidence,  were  removed,  to 
make  Way  for  Men,  whofe  I  gnorance 
in  foreign  Affairs,  and  Iniquity  in  all, 
whole  Perfidioufnefs  and  Treachery 
to  their  Country  and  its  Allies,  are 
not  to  be  exprelfed  by  any  Words, 

’  or  to  be  matched  in  any  Hiftory. 

Thefe  Men  put  the  moft  infamous 
End  to  the  moft  glorious  War,  to 
the  infinite  Dishonour  and  Prejudice 
of  their  Country  ;  and  in  lieu  of  all 
we  had  Reafon  to  expeft,  and  even 
themfelves  had  promiled  for  the  Secu¬ 
rity  and  Advantage  of  Commerce, they 
hoped  to  delude  the  Nation  with  the 
two  glorious  Acquifitions  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  yjffiento  Contraft  ;  the  laft  of 
which  was  by  no  means  equivalent  to 
the  Benefits  of  Trade  we  might  have 
infilled  upon, and  could  not  have  been 
denied  by  a  Prince  who  owed  the 
peaceable  Poffeffion  of  his  Crown  to  the 
Englijh  Miniftry  :  But  the  main  thing 
propofed  to  be  got  by  it,  was  a  round 

Sum 
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Sum’  of  Money  for  the  mfe  Ives ;  tho' 
by  their  dilatory  Management,  and 
the  Quarrels  which  arofe  between 
themfeives,  even  that,  if  I  miftake 
not,  in  the  end  was  loft.  •  And 
as  to  Gibraltar,  what  did  they  ob¬ 
tain  ?  Why,  that  we  ffiould  keep 
what  we  had  been  near  ten  Years  in 
Foffeffion  of,  and  which  all  the  Pow¬ 
er  of  Spain  could  not  take  from  us. 
But  did  they  obtain  any  Point,  where¬ 
by  to  render  the  Foffeffion  of  it  ei¬ 
ther  more  indisputable,  or  more  peace¬ 
able  ?  Nothing  like  it. 

I  heard  indeed,  fays  one  of  the 
Gentlemen,  a  noble  L — d,  who  was 
deep  in  the  Meafures  of  that  'Mi- 
niftry,  not  many  Years  ago,  fay  with 
a  very  grave  Face  in  a  certain  Place, 
that  there  was  no  other  Fault  to  be 
found  with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht , 
but  that  finale  Omiffion  or  Over- 
light,  for  fo  he  would  have  it  thought, 
that  a  proper  Diftridt  was  not  ftipu- 
lated  on  the  Land  Side  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  for  its  Defence ;  and  that  it  was  a 
great  Fault  in  the  Seville  Treaty, 
that  that  Befcdt  was  not  fupplied. 

But 
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But  this  was  ftrange  Reafoning  in  that 
noble  L~d,  as  well  as  a  ftrange  After- 
tion.  Had  not.  his  Memory  greatly 
failed  him,  he  could  not  have  for¬ 
got  that  that  Fault  in  the  Treaty 
of  JJtrecbt  was  not  a  Slip  or  Over¬ 
fight  ;  quite  otherwife  ;  it  was  feen 
and  confide  red  by  thole  who  made 
that  Treaty,  and  yet  tamely  gave  it 
up.  This  may  be  feen  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Report  of  the  Houfie  of 
Commons,  upon  the  Impeachment  of 
thofe  Minifters  in  1715.  There  it 
appears  in  a  Paper  in  three  Columns* 
that  in  one  of  them  a  Diftrid  is  de¬ 
manded  ;  in  another  is  the  Anfwer  of 
France ,  that  they  durft  not  propole 
fuch  a  Demand  to  Spain,  and  that  the 
King  of  Spain  would  never  yield  to  it ; 
and  in  the  third  Column,  the  Bnghjb 
Minifters  acquiefce  in  this  Refulah 
And  this  is  now  pretended  to  be  an 
Omiflion  and  an  Over-fight,  and  the 
prefent  Minifters  are  to  be  blamed  fox 
not  fupplying  this  Defied  in  theTreaty 
of  Seville.  What,  are  thefe  Minifters 
to  blame  for  not  infilling  peremptori¬ 
ly  on  a  Demand  they  had  no  Right  to 
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make,  when  they  were  at  Peace  with 
Spai/tj  and  its  King  in  quiet  PofTeffion 
of  the  Crown,  and  in  a  Condition  to 
fupport  any  juft  Pretenfions  ;  when 
their  Predeceffors,  at  the  End  of  a 
glorious  War,  Arms  in  their  Hands, 
and  Spam  at  the  loweft  Ebb,  and  its 
King  in  no  Condition  to  refill  e  any 
thing  that  could  with  any  Colour  of 
Juftice  or  Reafon  be  asked,  had  given 
it  up,  and  ignominioufly  receded  from 
it  with  their  Eyes  open,  and  when 
they  were  themfelves  fenfible  how 
reafonable  and  neceflary  the  Demand 
was  ?  Strange  Reafoning  furely  this  ! 

Thefe  two  noble  Articles  were  the 
Reward  of  all  the  Blood  and  Treafure 
England  lpent  in  that  War  ;  unlels 
perhaps  they  will  claim  fome  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Merit  from  the  Demolition 
of  Dunkirk.  But  in  that  Article  al¬ 
io  they  did  their  Bufinefs  fo  by  halves, 
and  luffered  the  Articles  to  be  fo  loofe- 
ly  drawn,  as  to  leave  Room  for  frefh 
Difputes,  and  Power  to  France  to 
put  it  at  any  Time  in  a  Condition  to 
annoy  our  Commerce,  (as  they  did  in 
the  former  Wars)  in  the  Compafs  of  a 

very 
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very  few  Months,  and  at  a  very  fmall 
Ex  pence,  when  they  ought  to  have 
infilled  on  its  being  ablblutely  re- 
figned  up  to  them. 

But  according  to  the  ufual  Ju¬ 
ft  ice  of  the  Crajtfmen ,  the  prelent 
Minifters  mutt  be  anfwerable  for 
all  the  Confequences  of  the  ill  Mea- 
fares  then  purified,  and  of  the  Blun¬ 
ders  made  in  the  Settling  lb  im¬ 
portant  Articles  ;  they  muft  quar¬ 
rel  with  France ,  and  involve  the 
Nation  in  a  new  War,  to  redify  the 
Miftakes  of  thefe  great  Minifters,  and 
make  France  do,  what  by  that  Treaty 
they  fay  they  are  not  obliged  to. 

Thefe  are  all  the  Advantages  it 
is  fo  much  as  pretended  that  England 
got  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ,  which, 
were  they  as  great  as  themfeives 
would  have  them  thought,  were  pur- 
chaled  at  vaftly  too  dear  a 
when  the  publick  Fdlth  and  Honour 
df  the  Nation,  and  the  Security  it 
had  in  the  Friendlhip  of  fo  power¬ 
ful  an  Alliance,  was  made  the  Sacri¬ 
fice.  And  what  makes  the  bubling 
the  Nation  in  this  lhamcful  Manner 
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with  thefe  boafted  Advantages  the 
more  fcandalous  and  the  more  pro¬ 
voking  is,  that  fo  considerable  an 
Acquifition  as  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily 
was  given  away  from  the  Emperor 
in  rnanife ft  Violation  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  to  be  a  Bribe 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  who  was  the 
only  Prince  that  could,  upon  any 
Terms,  be  prevailed  with  to  defert 
the  Grand  Alliance,  and  come  into 
the  wicked  Meafures  of  the  E nglijh 
Minilters*  and  this  done  by  the  Engli/h 
Ministers  themfelves :  For  France  and 
Spain ,  I  fpeak  it  to  my  Knowledge, 
would,  when  they  faw  the  Emperor 
fo  ftiff  that  he  would  come  into  no 
Treaty  without  Sicily ,  have  given  up 
that  Point,  tho’  they  were  the  only 
Powers  who  had  any  Intereft  in  refu¬ 
sing  it.  No,  fay  the  Englifh  Mini- 
flers,  the  Emperor  Shall  not  have  it, 
he  fhall  have  the  Mortification  to  fee 
it  given  to  the  only  Ally  that  de¬ 
le  rts  his  and  the  pub  lick  Caufe  ;  be- 
caufe  he  will  not  quietly  evacuate 
Spain ,  and  facrifice  the  Catalans^  and 
come  into  their  infamous  Meafures. 
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O  Catalans !  a  Name  that  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  mention’d  without  remem- 

*  ;  r  ■  c 

bring  when  and  by  whom  a  brave 
and  faithful  People  were  delivered  up 
to  Slaughter,  and  the  Lois  of  all  their 
Liberties,  in  return  for  the  Confi- 
dence  they  put  in  the  Faith  and  Ho¬ 
nour  of  this  Nation.  I  wonder  the 
Craftfmen  have  not  yet  found  out  a 
Way  to  impute  this  monltrous  Ini¬ 
quity  to  the  prefent  Minifters  *  which 
his  certain,  they  might  with  as  much 
Juftice  do,  as  an  hundred  otherThings^ 
which  they  are  no  more  concerned  in« 
But  to  return  to  Sicily  /  To  give 
that  Kingdom  to  a  Prince  to  whom 
fo  little  was  due,  and  at  the  fame 
time  take  fo  little  Care  of  the  Ho¬ 
nour  and  Intereft  of  their  own  Coun¬ 
try,  has  fomething  in  it  fo  abfurd, 
that  it  can  no  otherwife  be  account¬ 
ed  for,  than  from  a  Defign  to  fub- 
vert  the  Conttitution  and  the  prelent 
Settlement,  which  a  fuccefsful  War 
and  a  Peace  anfwerable  to  it,  were  in 
the  Nature  of  them  an  effe&ual  Bar 
to.  And  the  Meafures  they  purfued 
at  Home  during  thefe  Negotiations 

are 
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are  but  too  plain  a  Proof,  that  this 
was  their  Defign,  which  otherwife 
there  was  no  Senfe  in. 

But  whatever  their  particular 
Schemes  were,  by  the  good  Providence 
of  God  they  were  in  a  Moment  blown 
up,  and  entirely  defeated,  and  the 
Prince  was  peaceably  feated  on  the 
Throne,  whom  they  had  endeavoured 
to  render  odious  to  the  Queen  and  Na¬ 
tion,  by  the  vile  Reprefentations  they 
made  to  her  and  her  People,  as  if  he 
were  preparing  to  invade  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  by  Force  ravilh  from  her  the 
Crown,  which  Ihe  had,  till  Ihe  fell 
into  thefe  Hands,  worn  with  fo  much 
Honour*  Thefe  Jealoufies  were  iri- 
duftrioufly  infufed  into  Queen  and 
People  ;  it  was  pretended  a  confider- 
able  Fleet  was  ready  in  Holland  to 
bring  over  Forces,  and  that  allThings 
were  prepared  for  a  Defertion  of  the 
Troops  in  England .  And  what  the 
Confequence  of  thefe  Jealoufies  might 
have  been,  if  they  had  had  longer 
Time  to  fpread  themfelves,  and  gain 
Credit  with  the  People,  'tis  eafy  to 
forefee. 
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But  to  return  once  more  to  Sicily : 
This  infolent  Treatment  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  by  the  Minifters  of  a  Queen  in 
Alliance  with  him,  in  giving  from 
him  a  Kingdom,  which  his  Enemies 
would  have  yielded  up  to  him,  with¬ 
out  fo  much  as  pretending  to  make 
him  any  Compenfation  for  it,  was 
not  only  infamous  to  the  laft  De¬ 
gree,  but  moft  fatal  in  its  Gonle- 
quences.  And  'tis  for  that  Realbn  I 
infill  fo  much  upon  it  :  For  Tis  to 
this  we  owe  all  the  Difficulties  we 
have  been  fince  involved  in  ;  'tis  this 
flagrant  Injuftice  to  the  Emperor,  that 
has  made  thele  Years  of  Peace  fo  im¬ 
perfect  in  the  Tranquillity  and  Prof* 
perity  which  England  had  Realbn  to 
promife  itfelf  from  fuch  a  War. 

Had  this  Point  been  yielded  to  the 
Emperor,  he  would  have  fubmittedto 
the  reft  of  the  ill  Treatment  he  had 
from  us,  and  have  come  into  the  Utrecht 
Treaty,  and  the  Peace  would  have  been 
general;  whereas  the  Refufal  of  it 
made  him  ftand  out  till  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  better  Terms.  By  this  Means 
the  Grand  Alliance  was  broken  into 
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Pieces,  without  leaving  the  leaft  Sha¬ 
dow  of  Hopes  of  ever  feeing  fo  hap¬ 
py  an  Union  again;  to  the  great  Joy 
of  the  Common  Enemy,  who  now 
law  they  had  nothing  to  fear  in  hafte 
from  a  Confederacy  that  had  been  fo 
formidable  ;  fince  every  Part  of  it, 
except  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  was,  by 
the  lhameful  Condud  of  the  Engl'tjh 
Miniftry,  difobliged  to  the  laft  de¬ 
gree  ;  but  above  all,  the  States-Ge- 
neral,  who  are  our  neareft,  and  belt, 
and  moft  natural  Allies ;  and  the  Em¬ 
peror,,  without  whom  'tis  impoffible 
for  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  to  be 
a  Match  for  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon , 
polfelfed  as  it  is  of  the  Crowns  of 
France  and  Spain . 

By  the  Negotiations  at  Utrecht  end¬ 
ing  as  they  did,  France  and  Spain  were 
at  Liberty  to  diftrefs  the  Emperor  and 
force  him  into  their  Meafures  by  the 
Continuance  of  the  War,  which  be¬ 
ing  too  unequal  to  be  long  born,  was 
ended  as  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of 
Baden .  But  hill  with  refped  to  the 
Emperor  and  Spain-,  inftead  of  a  folid 
Peace  which  fhould  have  extinguifhed 
their  refpedive  Claims  by  mutual  Re¬ 
nunciations, 
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nunciations,  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
to  King  fhmp>  and*of  the  Italian : 
Dominions,  and  the  Low  Countries  to 
the  Emperor,  Hoftilities  were  fufpend-' 
ed  only  by  a  bare  Neutrality,  conceived 
in  fuch  doubtful  and  precarious  Terms* 
that,  as  no  Friendfhip  was  teftor'd,  but* 
their  former  Animofities  and  Preten* 
fions  (till  fubfifted,  it  Was  plain  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Thing,  as  in  fabt  it  hap¬ 
pen'd,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  ob- 
ferved,  than  till  a  proper  Opportunity 
or  Profpe&.of  Advantage  offered  for 
either  Side  to  break  it.  This  made 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  the  Trea¬ 
ties  fmee  made  to  render  that  effectual, 
abfolutely  neceffary. 

Were  this  Detail  to  be  drawn  out 
into  its  full  Length,  it  would  be  ealy 
to  fhew,  by  the  clcareft  Connexion  of 
Things  one  with  another,  that  all  the 
Inconveniences  the  Nation  has  felt 
fince  the  Acceffion  of  the  prelent 
Royal  Family  to  the  Throne,  (ex¬ 
cepting  only  the  Troubles  that  have 
hapned  in  th €  Nor  l  Ip  through  the  Ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  late  King  of  Sweden? 
and  the  dangerous  Schemes  of  the  late 
Czar)  all  the  Difputes  we  have  had 
with  Spain?  and  all  the  Evils  our 
^  G  Trade 
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Trade  has  fuffered  from  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  to  that  of  Seville ,  are  owing 
to  the  unhappy  Situation  in  which  that 
Treaty  left  the  Affairs  of  Europe ;  or* 
to  fpeak  more  juftly,  put  them  ;  and 
that  Treaty,  as  to  every  thing  bad  in 
it,  is  the  Treaty  of  the  then  Englifh 
Minifters  ;  and  particularly  of  the 
prefent  Arch-Craftfman . 

Let  not  then  the  Craftfmen  load 
the  prefent  Miniftry  with  continual 
Invedives,  on  Account  of  Debts  afcd 
Taxes,  which  they  and  their  Friends 
have  been  the  lole  Caufe  of,  for  fo 
much  at  leaft  as  has  been  occafloned 
by  our  Mifunderftandings  with  the 
Emperor  and  Spain.  'Tis  eafy  to  de¬ 
claim  againft  Debts  and  Taxes,  but 
the  true  Queftion  will  always  be, 
Were  the  Services  that  occafion’d  them 
^neceflary  or  not?  If  they  were,  'tis 
ridiculous  to  impute  them  as  a  Crime 
to  thefe  or  any  other  Minifters.  That 
they  were  not,  is  a  Suppofition  I  can’t 
eafily  come  into,  fince  they  were  all 
laid  before  the  Parliament,  and  al- 

V  * 

lowed  by  them,  and  the  Money  given 
appropriated  to  the  refpedive  Services. 

But  here  the  Craftfmen  have  the 
. .  -Mode  ft  Y 
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Modefty  to  tell  us,  that  the  Matter 
is  not  at  all  mended  by  the  Confent 
of  a  Parliament,  which  they  more 
than  infinuate  is  as  corrupt  as  me 
Chief  Minifter.  But  how  does  that 
appear  ?  becaufe  the  Minority  is  not 
the  Majority  :  Which  if  it  had  been, 
and  they  had  adhered  to  the  lame  Sen¬ 
timents,  this  Nation  had  been  long 
fince  ruined  :  But  I  own  I  have  a 
better  Opinion  of  them,  and  that  if 
they  could  have  the  good  Fortune  to 
get  Places  and  Power  into  their  o wn 
Hands,  they  would  have  a&ed  in  the 
main  juft  as  the  prefent  Minifters 
have  done;  unlefs  lb  much  Worfe,  as 
they  had  lefs  Capacity  from  their  In¬ 
experience,  and  lefs  Knowledge  (of 
Bufinefs. 

But  "tis  in  vain  to  offer  Reafons  to 
Gentlemen  who  muft  not  be  filent, 
and  therefore  muft  not  be  convinced, 
as  long  as  they  are  out  of  Place  :  They 
are  confident  they  fhall  at  length  talk 
and  write  themfelves  into  Power,  and 
therefore  muft  be  Proof  againft  all 
Conviftion  :  Therefore  Debts  and 
Taxes  muft  ftill  be  the  Theme,  and 
thefe  muft  be  imputed  to  the  ill  Con- 

G  2  du St 
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Soft  of  the  Miniftry  :  And  fo  muft  all 
the  Difficulties  our  Trade  is  under  in 
thg  Weft- Indies  $  tho’  this  alfo  be  ma- 
huedly  owing  to  the  Utrecht  Treaty, 
by  which  Ships  are  declared  to  be  good 
Prize,  tho*  they  be  guilty  of  no  illieite 
Trade,  but  barely  upon  being  found 
in  any  part  of  the  forbidden  Seas, 
tho"  driven  thither  by  Strefs  of  Wea¬ 
ther  :  A  mod  abiurd  Conceffion  to  a 
Power  that  lay  at  Mercy  at  the  Time 
that  Tfeaty  was  begun. 

In  Short  the  Inconveniences  of  al- 
'mod  every  Kind,  which  we  have  dif¬ 
fer'd  for  theft  twenty  Years  pad, 
''and  dill  differ,  are  evidently  owing  to 
that  dishonourable  Treaty  ;  and  had 
all  been  avoided,  if  the  Englijh  Mi- 
niders  had,  on  that  great  .Occafion, 
'afted  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
fand  as  their  Predecedbrs  mod  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  done,  who  were 
'•honed,  and  wife,  and  able  Men.  Had 
‘  that  War  ended  in  a  fafe  and  ho¬ 
nourable  Peace,  and  to  the  Satisfac- 
•  tio-n  of  the  Emperor  and  the  red  of  1 
our  Allies,  the  good  Harmony  that  had 
reigned  fo  long,  had  dill  fubfided  > 

'■  France  and  Spain  would  have  been 
-  -  .  out 
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out  of  a  Condition  to  hurt  us  5  no 
Seeds  of  Quarrels,  no  jealoufies  had 
been  left  to  difturb  the  Peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  afrefh :  We  fhould  have  enjoy'd 
a  profound  Tranquillity,  and  a  flourifh- 
ing  Trade  ;  and  a  great  Prog  re  fs  would 
have  been  made  in  difcharging  the 
publick  Debts  5  and  the  Nation  by 
Confequence  would  have  been  in 
Condition,  upon  a  new  Emergency, 
to  have  gone  with  Vigour  into  the  ne- 
ceftary  Mea lures  in  Defence  of  itfelf 
and  its  Allies  3  or  rather,  no  fuch  E~ 
■mergency  would  have  arifen.  We 
fhould  have  kept  thofe  who  have  Ill- 
will  to  us  in  Refped,  and  they  would 
not  have  been  forward  to  difturb  the 
Peace  of  Europe >  when  they  found, 
by  the  good  Condition  the  principal 
Allies  were  in,  and  the  perfed  Harmo¬ 
ny  that  would  have  fubfifted  among 
them,  that  they  could  not  attempt  it 
without  the  utmoft  Danger  of  again  un¬ 
dergoing  theCalamities  they  brought  on 
themfelves  by  the  laft  unrighteous  War. 
This  would  have  been  our  Cafe,  had  the 
laft  War  ended  in  an  honourable 
Peace  5  and  the  Condition  we  are  at 
prefent  in,  is  what  it  is  in  confe¬ 
quence 
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quence  of  its  not  having  ended  fo ; 
and  we  all  know  who  we  are  to  thank 
for  it.  To  this  we  owe  the  Troubles 
that  have  put  us  under  a  Neceffity  of 
contrafting  frefh  Debts,  and  of  conti¬ 
nuing  heavy  Taxes,  and  not  of  being 
in  a  Condition  to  carry  on  a  new 
War  with  that  Vigour  we  did  the  laft. 
This  we  fee  and  feel,  and  too  well 
know  to  be  true,  to  be  by  any  Ha¬ 
rangues  perfuaded  out  of  it,  let  the 
Craftfmen  and  their  Advocates  fay 
what  they  will. 

But  we  know,  no  Arguments,  no 
Force  of  Truth,  will  filence  them  ;  they 
will  ftill  declaim,  and  complain  of 
want  of  frugal  Management  and  good 
Husbandry  in  the  Miniftry  5  that  they 
have  not  retrenched  the  publick  Ex¬ 
pellees  as  they  fhould  have  done,  but 
have  very  unneceflarily  increafed  them, 
particularly  in  two  Articles,  th cHeJJian 
Troops,  and  a  Standing  Army  5  by 
which  laft  our  Liberties  alfo  are  in 
perpetual  Danger  of  being  loft. 

There  are  few  Topicks  on  which 
more  No-nfenfe  has  been  talked,  than 
this  of  a  Standing  Army.  Tis  eafy 
to  declaim  upon  this  Head,  and  cook 

up 
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up  Hiftory  about  the  Liberties  of  other 
Nations,  and  how  they  were  loft,  to 
the  Tafte  of  Readers,  who  do  not 
know  whether  a  Syllable  of  what  is 
laid  be  true.  They  don’t  care  to 
come  to  the  fingle  Point,  that  in  this 
Queftion  is  to  be  conftdefd  :  The 
Queftion  is  not,  whether  it  be  necef- 
fary  a  Body  of  Troops  ftiould  be  kept 
up  or  not ;  that  no  body  difputes,  but 
whether  it  fhall  be  3  or  4000  Men 
more,  or  lefs :  This  is  the  Queftion  3 
and  the  Refoiution  of  it  depends  ling- 
ly  upon  this,  Whether  the  Situation  of 
Affairs  we  each  Year  happen  to  be  in, 
make  fuch  a  Number  neceffary  or 
not.  If  they  are  neccflary  for  our 
Safety,  we  muft  have  them  whatever 
the  Expence  be,  or  whatever  Incon¬ 
venience  may  be  apprehended  from 
them  :  If  they  are  not  neceftary,  they 
fhould  not  be  kept  up,  tho'  they  ccfft 
nothing,  or  the  leaft  poffible  Danger 
could  happen  from  them. 

But  if  this  be  the  lingleQiieftion, whe¬ 
ther  fuch  a  Body  of  Troops  be  necef¬ 
fary  or  not  5  who  fhall  be  Judge,  but 
the  King  and  his  Parliament  ?  No,  fay 
the  Craftfmen ,  Kings  love  Power  and 

Troops, 
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Troops,  and  Members  of  Parliament 
are  but  the  Creatures  of  hisMimfters. 
But  what  is  this  but  declaring  for  the 
Diftblution  of  the  Government,  and 
fetting  up  a  Fadion  in  the  Place  of  our 
proper  Governors,  and  the  Populace  in-, 
ftead  of  a  Houfe  of  Commons?  Upon 
thefe  Occafions  th zCraftfmen  think  it  a 
iiifficient  Anfwer  to  any  Arguments 
that  are  alledged  in  Print,  to  cry  out 
Minifterial  Writers.  But  I  could  ne¬ 
ver  comprehend,  why MmifterialW ra¬ 
ter  fhould  be  a  Term  of  Reproach 
more  than  A ntimmi ferial  Writer.  1 
remember  indeed  a  certain  Gentleman 
fays  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  that  Mi - 
niftry  hunting  is  a  ?ioble  CP  leaf  tire  ;  but 
-when  I  read  it,  I  thought  it  a  very 
ftupid  Saying,  as  well  as  a  very  unjuft 
one,  and  concluded  the  Author  was 
of  a  Republican  Spirit,  as  I  foon  found 
upon  looking  farther  into  his  Works : 
•For  what  Senfe  is  there  in  thinking  ill 
of  Minifters  in  general  and  of  Courfe  t 
Why  is  it  not  as  juft  to  fuppofe  the 
Meafures  the  Government  pur  fees  are 
right,  as  that  they  are  wrong  ?  The 
Prefurnption  fare  lies  ftrongiy  in  Fa¬ 
vour  of  them,  unlefs  we  luppole  a 
:  Prince 
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Prince  fo  weak  and  fo  infenfible  of 
his  own  and  his  Peoples  Interefts,  as 
to  be  uncapable  of  making  a  right 
Choice:  Or  is  there  fuch  Witchcraft 
in  Power,  that  the  Minute  a  Man  is 
made  a  Miniiler,  he  becomes  a  Knave 
and  a  Fool,  tho*  before  he  was  con- 
felled  to  be  both  honeft  and  able  ?  If 
this  be  the  unhappy  Cafe  of  Minilters, 
I  rnuft  in  Kindnels  to  thefe  worthy  Gen¬ 
tlemen  the  Craft  [men,  wifh  they  may 
be  always  out  of  Power;  which,  I  con- 
fefs,  I  at  prefent  do  moll  heartily  upon 
other  Reafons.  But  howTever  that  be,  in 
a  Writer,  Minifterialy  or  Antiminifte- 
rialy  is  nothing  to  the  Purpofe ;  the 

only  Confideration  with  Men  of  Senfe 
* 

will  be,  Has  he  Reafon  on  his  Side,  or 
not  >  Does  he  argue  fairly  ?  Are  the 
Fads  he  alledges  or  appeals  to,  true  > 
Has  he  made  good  his  Premifes,  and 
does  he  make  right  Conclufions  from 
them  ?  If  he  does,  fuch  a  Writer  will 
deferve  to  be  attended  to  5  if  not,  it  is 
of  no  Importance  what  Epithet  he  is 
diftinguifhed  by. 

But  I  mull  not  forget  that  other  fa¬ 
vourite  Topick  of  theirs,  the  Hejfian 
Troops :  Upon  this  they  tell  us,  that 

H  either 
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cither  fuch  a  Body  of  Troops  was  not 
neceffary  to  be  kept  in  Pay  5  or  if  it  was, 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  of  our  own 
Troops,  and  not  Foreigners :  But  as  to 
the  firft,  Whether  they  fhould  have  been 
kept  or  not,  that  depended  upon  the  then 
State  of  our  Affairs,  and  the  Obliga¬ 
tions  we  were  by  Treaty  under  with 
our  Allies,  and  particularly  the  States 
General  ;  and  the  keeping  of  them 
was  not  only  allowed  and  provided 
for  by  Parliament,  but  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  and  defended  in  Print,  with 
that  Perfpicuity  and  Strength  of  Argun 
rhent  as  will  admit  of  no  Anfvver. 
And  as  to  the  other  Part  of  the  Ob- 
jeftron,  that  it  fhould  have  been  a 
Body  of  our  own  Troops,  and  not  of 
Foreigners  5  do  they  mean  we  fhould 
have  lent  abroad,  10  of  the  1 8000  Men 
we  have  at  Home  and  at  Gibral¬ 
tar-,  or  an  additional  Body  of  new 
raifcd Troops?  They  will  not  openly 
fay  the  fir  ft,  becatife  that  would  be  too 
plainly  declaring,  they  want  to  fee  the 
Nation  left  dxfencelefs  and  unguarded, 
that  it  may  be  open  to  perpetual  In- 
furredions  at  Home,  and  Invafions  of 
Scotch  and  Irifh  Jacobites  and  Papifts 
from  Abroad  :  Which  Declaration 

would 
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would  at  this  time  be  the  more  Blocking 
to  their  Readers,  in  Proportion  to  the  fe? 
ditious  Liberty  they  take  to  foment  I.n- 
furreftions,  and  invite  Invafions,  which 
we  fee  they  daily  do  :  For  that  would 
be  faying  in  plain  Words,  that  the 
more  need  there  is  to  be  in  a  State  of 
Defence,  the  lefs  we  ought  to  be  fo. 

The  Truth  is,  the  Liberties  they  take 
to  bring  the  prefent  Eftabiifhment  into 
Danger,  are  fuch  as  every  Day  tend  to 
weaken  what,  in  great  Love  to  their 
Country,  they  fay  with  fo  much  Zeal 
againft  Standing  Armies !  But  we  will 
fuppofe  they  are  not  fo  unreafonable, 
or  at  lead;  would  not  as  yet  appear  fo, 
but  that  they  would  have  fuch  a  Body 
of  new  Troops  railed.  Very  well, 
what  will  you  do  with  them  when  rah 
fed  i  Will  you  fend  the  raw  Men, 
who  know  nothing  yet  of  their  Trade 
abroad,  or  fend  the  old  Troops  and 
replace  them  by  thefe  ?  If  the  firft, 
they  who  know  any  thing  of  Troops, 
know  they  will  be  of  little  Service  $ 
and  in  a  foreign  Country,  by  SLcknefs, 
Defertion,  and  Want  of  Difcipline,  in 
one  Year  would  dwindle  away  into  half 
the  Number,  and  perhaps  moulder  into 

H  z  pothing 
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nothing  in  a  Year  or  two  more  5  and 
frefh  Numbers  of  Recruits  would  be  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  be  lent  over,  to  a  great 
Diftance,  and  at  a  very  great  Expence. 
On  the  other  fide,  If  you  keep  there  new 


Men  at  Home,  and  fend  the  Veterans 
abroad,  we  fliall  in  Cpnfequence  be  fp 
much  weaker  at  Horne,  as  a  Body  of  fuch 
Troops  is  inferior  to  an  equal  Number 
of  the  other.  But  in  either  Cafe,  to 
fend  a  Body  of  English  Troops,  into  fuch 
difiant  Parts  as  the  Nature  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  might  require,  what  with  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Transports,  and  other  Charges 
that  would  be  unavoidable,  would  coft 
the  Nation  twice  the  Money  it  would 
do,  to  take  into  out  Service  $  like 
Body  of  foreign  Troops  that  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Country  where  they  are  to 
be  employ’d  :  And  yet  this  the  Craftf- 
tnen  adyife  by  way  of  good  Husbandry. 

I  mention  this  the  rather,  becaufe  if 
in  the  prefent  Conjun&ure  it  fhould 
be  thought  advifable  to  take  a  Number 


pf  Foreign  Troops  into  our  Pay,  to 
anfwer  the  Contingent  we  are  by 
Treaty  obliged  to  furnifh  the  Empe¬ 
ror  whenever  it  is  caftis  foederis ,  we 
fnay  be  fure  the  Craftfmen  will  be  a~ 
at  the  fame  Play,  and  we  fhall 
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have  all  the  old  popular  Cant  trump'd 
up  again,  of  providing  for  our  own 
People,  and  not  fending  our  Money 
abroad,  and  the  Goodnefs  of  Englijh 
Troops  :  Which  in  the  Uplhot  is  no 
more,  than  if  they  fliould  fay,  that 
Half  a  Crown  is  more  than  Five  SliiL- 
lings  5  but  in  Truth,  that  they  are  re- 
folved  to  diftrefs  the  Government  all 
they  can,  and  to  make  the  Defence  of 
it  as  expenfive,  as  burdenfome,  and 
as  difficult  as  poffibie. 

But  however  popular  thefe  Gentle¬ 
men  may  fancy  their  Writings  have 
made  them  with  the  lower  Sort,  who 
naturally  love  Satyr  and  Scandal  5 
when  the  Nation  comes  to  be  alarmed 
with  a  real  Senfe  of  Danger,  they  will 
find  themfelves  deceived  intheir  Hopes 
of  having  effe&ually  fcattered  Difunion 
and  Divifion  among  us  5  and  that  we 
(hall  return  to  our  Sen fes,  and  unite 
with  our  wonted  Vigour  and  Courage 
in  Defence  of  our  Religion  and  UU 
berties,  our  Trade  and  Rights,  that 
were  fecured  to  us  by  the  Revolution, 
and  confequently  in  Defence  of  the 
prefent  happy  Settlement  in  the  Houle 
<of  Hanover ,  from  which  our  Securi- 
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ty,  humanly  fpeaking,  is  infeparable. 

Here  the  Gentleman  left  off,  having 
worked  himfelf  into  fome  Warmth, 
and  his  Companions  look'd  with  an 
Air  of  Satisfa&ion  upon  me,  as  if  they 
were  Pure  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  I 
told  them,  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard 
you  with  great  Patience,  and  without 
Interruption,  but  muft  beg  to  be  ex- 
cufed  if  I  can't  acquiefce  in  all  that 
has  been  faid  ;  1  lhail  not  enter  into 
all  the  Particulars  of  fo  long  a  Difcourfe 
now  ;  I  am  fenfible  I  fliall  fpeak  at 
too  great  a  Difadvantage,  being  not 
fufficiently  prepared  for  it  5  befides,  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain 
almoft  any  Point,  when  one  Man  is 
to  argue  againft  many  ;  but  I  muft 
take  the  Liberty  to  obferve,  that  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been 
faid  is  liable  to  confiderableObjc&ions  5 
that  many  things  you  have  charged  on 
the  Craftfmen  are  what  I  don't  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  read  in  them,  and  are  ra¬ 
ther  the  unfair  Conftruftions*  their 
Enemies  put  upon  their  Words,  than 
what  they  have  faid  themfelves  ;  In 
fome  other  Things  I  can't  but  think 
they  are  much  in  the  right  5  and  in  this 
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Point  I  don  t  rely  on  my  own  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  if  I  am  miftaken,  I  am  mi¬ 
ftaken  iq  good  Company.  I  am  very 
fenfible,  Perfons  in  private  Stations 
have  not  the  proper  Lights,  and  the 
Knowledge  neceflary  to  form  a  true 
judgment  in  Things  of  this  high  Na¬ 
ture  $  but  we  can  feel  Burdens  and 
Taxes,  and  fhould  be  glad  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  they  are  neceffary  5  and  no  bo¬ 
dy  can  blame  us  if  we  are  not  very  ea~ 
fy  to  be  convinced  of  it,  and  liften  to 
thofe  W riters,  who  efpoufe  the  Caufe 
of  the  People  againft  the  Oppreffions 
of  Men  in  Power.  But  as  to  what 
has  been  infinuated,  as  if  the  Crafts¬ 
men  were  Enemies  to  the  prefent  E- 
ftab^iihment,  I  cant  eafily  come  into 
the  Belief  of  that  5  take  out  one  or 
two  whom  we  all  know,  and  I  am 
perfuaded  the  reft,  in  the  cafe  of  com¬ 
mon  Danger,  would  unite  as  heartily 
as  any  other  of  the  Kings  Subjects,  in 
Defence  of  his  Perfon  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  upon  which  we  don't  want  to 
be  told  that  our  own  Security  de¬ 
pends.  One  of  the  Gentlemen  was 
going  to  reply,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
interrupt  him,  and  begging  his  Pardon 

for 


for  it,  told  him,  I  muft  be  gone  upoii 
feme  neccffary  Bufinefs,  that  would 
not  permit  me  to  flay  longer,  and  fc 
we  parted. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  the  Subflance 
of  a  Converfation  I  lately  happened  to 
have  with  fome  Acquaintance  who  are 
in  the  Intereft  of  the  Miniftry.  I  faid 
what  I  could  in  your  Defence,  and 
wiflfd  I  had  been  fufficiently  inftru&cd 
to  fay  more.  But  you  are  abundantly 
able  to  fupply  my  Defeats,  and  can 
fpeak  much  better  in  your  own  De¬ 
fence  than  I  can  pretend  to  5  I  can 
fuggeft  no  Hints  to  Perfons  of  your 
fuperior  Skill  in  Politicks,  and  there¬ 
fore  don  t  trouble  you  with  the  Particu¬ 
lars  of  what  I  faid ;  but  thought  it^for 
your  Service  to  fend  you  this  Account, 
that  you  may  take  Notice  of  fuch  Parts 
of  it  as  you  think  proper,  which  will 
be  of  great  Ufe  to  many  who  want 
your  Inftruftions  upon  thefe  Subjeds 
as  much  as  my  felf,  who  have  no  o- 
ther  Way  of  Information  in  political 
Affairs,  and  therefore  am, 

Gentlemen , 

Tour  conjlant  Reader ,  SCc. 

A.  B, 


